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INAUGURAL  DISCOURSE. 


Through,  jour  kindness  I  this  daj  occupy  a  place  of 
much  dignity  and  honour.  As  the  immediate  successor 
of  a  nobleman  —  distinguished  not  more  by  his  exalted 
station  than  by  his  many  virtues,  whose  elegant  scholar¬ 
ship  and  rare  and  varied  accomplishments  gave  him  a  title 
to  academic  distinction  wdiich  few  men  coidd  rival  —  I 
despair  of  ever  being  able  to  justify  your  choice.  But  I 
enter  on  the  duties  of  my  office,  with  an  ardent  desire  and 
a  firm  resolution  to  discharge  them  to  the  best  of  my 
ability — for  thus,  and  thus  only,  can  I  hope  to  convince  you 
of  tlie  depth  of  my  gratitude,  which  words  are  inadequate 
to  express. 

I  understand  it  to  be  in  accordance  with  ancient  usage, 
that,  on  this  occasion,  I  should  address  you  on  some  topic 
of  interest  to  the  University ;  and  in  the  performance  of 
this  my  first  duty,  I  prefer  to  use  the  form  of  a  written 
discourse,  rather  than  of  an  unpremeditated  address,  be¬ 
cause  I  should  not  feel  satisfied  in  presenting  to  so  learned 
an  audience,  what  did  not  bear  the  impress  of  mature 
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thought,  and  because  I  may  thus  give  some  slight  proof 
of  the  sincerity  of  my  desire,  to  merit  your  approbation 
and  secure  your  confidence. 

The  Genius  of  the  place,  in  which  we  are  assembled, 
directs  our  thoughts  to  the  past  history  of  the  University, 
and  to  the  services  she  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
Learning  and  Religion.  .  This  is  a  retrospect  of  which  you 
may  well  be  proud  ^  for,  while  no  othei  seat  of  learning  in 
this  country  can  boast  of  greater  names  in  the  catalogue  of 
professors  and  of  students,  I  repeat  only  what  is  notorious 
throughout  Scotland,  when  I  say,  that  King  s  College  has 
nobly  fulfilled  the  great  end  of  its  institution,  by  conveying 
to  the  youth  of  the  northern  provinces  the  blessings  of  civil¬ 
isation,  which  the  two  elder  universities  had  already  to  a 
oTcat  extent  been  the  means  of  diffusing  in  the  south. 

Tlie  foundation  of  this  University  may  be  said  to  be 
coeval  with  the  revival  of  learning  in  Scotland,  or  rather 
to  be  a  most  important  event  in  the  progress  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  that  revival ;  for,  while  it  was  in  those  days  but  too 
true  that  the  inhabitants  (of  the  north  of  Scotland)  were 
io-norant  of  letters,  and  almost  uncivilisecU'^  it  is  yet  cheer- 

o 

ing  to  reflect,  that  the  same  age  produced  such  men  as  Gavin 
Douglas,  William  Dunbar,  John  Mair,  Bishop  Elphinstone, 
and  Hector  Boece  ;  and  that  the  two  last-named — one  as  the 
founder  of  this  College,  and  the  other  as  its  first  Principal — 

^  “  Rudes,  et  literavum  ignari,  et  fere  indomiti.” — Bulla  Papae  Alex.  VI.,  de 
data  iv.  Id.  Feb.  1494. 


^verc  foremost  in  tlic  ranks  of  the  learned  and  enliglitened 
men,  who,  in  tlie  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  tlie 
sixteenth  century,  set  tliemselves  to  the  work  of  reclaim- 
ing  and  fertilising  the  great  moral  and  intellectual  waste. 

Although  the  erection  of  the  Universitj  in  1494  was 
not  immediately  followed  by  any  very  apparent  beneficial 
results,  the  institution  of  the  College  in  1505  was  of  much 
greater  practical  utility. 

The  appointment  of  Hector  Boece  as  Principal  reflects  the 
greatest  credit  on  the  discrimination  of  Bishop  Elphinstone. 
lie  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  students  of  his  time 
in  the  Plniversity  of  Paris,  the  early  and  constant  friend  of 
Erasmus,  described  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  man  of 
singular  erudition  and  eloquence,  and,  if  we  may  trust  his 
own  testimony,  both  zealous  and  successful  in  his  academical 
office.  AVriting  certainly  not  later  than  1522,  he  speaks  of 
himself  and  his  faithful  fellow-labourer,  AVilliam  Hay,  the 
sub-Principal,  and  of  the  fruits  of  their  early  labours,  with 
excusable  and  pleasing  complacency.  I  give  you  the  pas¬ 
sage  in  his  own  not  inelegant  Latinity :  “  Aberdonim  itaque 
sedere  ubi  coeperam,  ut  commodius  adolescentes  disciplinis 
formarem,  AVilhelmum  Ilayuin,  quocum  philosophiie  Parrisiis 

operam  dederam,  accivi  in  sociiim  laboris . 

Is  inagna  in  me  charitate  ductus,  uti  necessarius,  mecum 
Aberdonim  consedit.  Literarium  laborem  animo  subiit  con- 
stanti,  in  dies  magis  delectatus  in  adolescentibus  erudiendis, 
comes  fidissimus.  Exacta  inde  et  perseA^eranti  diligentia 
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efFectum  est,  ut  brevi  tempore  pr8estantes  disciplina  viri  ex 
Aberdonensi  universali  Academia  prodirent,  in  divinis  literis 
et  utroqiie  jure  multi,  permulti  in  philosophia/^ 

King’s  College,  like  all  other  seminaries  of  learning,  has 
had  its  periods  of  decline  as  well  as  of  revival.  But  if  we 
select  any  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and 
examine  the  existing  condition  of  this  College  for  the  time, 
we  shall  still  find  its  chairs  for  the  most  part  occupied  by 
men  of  distinction  in  the  republic  of  letters,  maintaining  the 
high  reputation  which  had  been  achieved  for  it  during  its 
very  infancy. 

The  stormy  period  of  the  Reformation  was  not  favourable 
to  the  cultivation  of  learning  ;  and  yet  the  Reformation  gave 
King’s  College  Alexander  Arbuthnot  as  Principal — a  man 
who  fills  a  distinguished  place  in  the  history  of  his  time — 
who,  to  his  professional  attainments  as  a  theologian  and  an 
ecclesiastic,  superadded  the  accomplishments  of  a  mathe¬ 
matician,  a  lawyer,  a  physician,  and  a  poet — whose  death 
drew  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  learned 
of  his  contemporaries  such  eulogistic  strains  as  these  : 

Delicise  humani  generis^  dulcissime  rerum  : 

Quern  musse  et  charites  blando  aluere  sinu, 

Cujus  in  ore  lepos,  sapiens  in  pectore  virtus, 

Et  suadse  et  sophise  vis  bene  juncta  simul; 

Cui  pietas,  cui  prisca  fides,  constantia,  candor 
Et  pudor  et  probitas  non  habuere  parem.”  f 

*  Boethii  Episcoporum  Murthlacensium  et  Aberdonensium  Vitse.  Paris,  1522, 
folio  28. 

t  Per  Andream  Melvinum. — Delitire  Poetarum  Scotorum,  vol.  ii.  pp.  120,  121. 


Xor,  ill  connection  ^vitll  the  era  of  tlie  Reformation,  can  I 
omit  the  name  of  so  ftimoiis  an  alumnus  of  Kiim  s  College 
as  John  Lesley,  Bishop  of  Ross,  tlie  faitliful  and  unflincliing 
partisan  of  a  falling  cause,  but  also  a  profound  scholar,  an 
elegant  ^^Titer,  and  an  able  diplomatist. 

In  the  following  century  the  civil  wars,  and  the  long  and 
fierce  strife  of  Presbytery  and  Prelacy,  were  disturbing  ele¬ 
ments  quite  as  obstructive  to  the  advancement  of  learning. 
And  yet,  on  one  side  of  the  conflict  at  least,  tlie  most  emi¬ 
nent  and  learned  controversialists  were  supplied  by  King’s 
College  :  “  When  the  troubles  in  that  Church  broke  out,” 
writes  Bishop  Burnett,  ‘‘  the  Doctors  there  were  the  only 
‘‘  persons  that  could  maintain  the  cause  of  the  Church,  as 
“  appears  by  the  papers  that  passed  between  them  and  the 
“  Covenanters.  And  though  they  began  first  to  manage  that 
“  argument  in  print,  there  has  nothing  appeared  since  more 
“  perfect  than  what  they  writ.  They  were  an  honour  to  the 
“  Church,  both  by  their  lives  and  by  their  learning  ;  and 
“  with  that  excellent  temper  they  seasoned  that  whole 
‘‘  diocese,  both  clergy  and  laity,  that  it  continues  to  this 
“  day  very  much  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  of  Scotland, 
“  both  for  learning,  loyalty,  and  peaceableness.”^'  And  the 
Presbyterian  historian  candidly  admits,  that  their  argu¬ 
ments,  “  though  then  branded  as  trifling  or  fiillacious,”  yet, 
“  when  coolly  examined,  are  seen  to  reflect  much  credit 
“  upon  the  judgment  and  the  moderation  of  those  with 

*  Burnett’s  Life  of  Bedell,  Pref.  pp.  16,  17. 
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‘‘  whom  they  originated.”'"  We  may  differ  from  the  “Aber¬ 
deen  Doctors”  of  1639  on  questions  of  church  government 
and  discipline,  and  our  sympathies,  and  even  our  judgment, 
may  be  enlisted  on  the  side  of  Henderson  and  Cant ;  but 
no  member  of  this  University  can  rise  from  the  study  of 
that  controversy,  without  feeling  proud,  that  the  names  of 
Principal  William  Leslie,  and  Professor  John  Forbes,  stand 
in  the  roll  of  King’s  College  worthies. 

Time  would  fail  me,  should  I  attempt  even  a  bare  cata¬ 
logue  of  those  who,  during  three  centuries  and  more,  have 
shed  lustre  on  this  University,  and  carried  the  fame  of  her 
learning  to  the  bounds  of  the  civilised  world.  But  what 
need  have  I,  in  this  presence,  to  speak  of  the  eminent 
lawyers  whom  she  has  sent  forth,  to  adorn  the  Bar  and  the 
Bench — of  Whitehill,  and  Westhall,  and  Kemnay — of  Sir 
George  Mackenzie,  the  profound  jurist,  the  accomplished 
orator,  the  able  statesman — and  of  the  ancestor  of  our  noble 
Chancellor,  who  held  in  succession  the  o^reat  offices  of  Presi- 
dent  of  the  Session,  and  Lord  Chancellor  of  Scotland  \  In 
Medicine,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  name  of  Gregory, 
and  in  Philosophy,  that  of  Reid ;  while  the  great  fame  of 
the  school  of  Divinity  in  the  seventeenth  century,  under 
such  professors  as  Forbes,  and  Strachan,  and  Douglas, 
and  Scougal,  has  been  amply  sustained  in  modern  days, 
by  the  profound  learning,  the  sound  and  careful  teaching, 
and  the  instructive  writings  of  the  two  Gerards,  father 

I 

*  Cook’s  History  of  the  Church,  vol.  ii.  p.  419. 
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and  son,  and  of  tlieir  immediate  successor,  wliose  name  1 
cannot  jn-onounce  in  tliese  lialls  witlioiit  emotion.  AVlio- 
ever  has  been  so  higldj  privileged,  as  to  liave  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  tlie  late  ]3r  Duncan  Mearns,  will  cherish  his 
memory  with  affection  and  reverence,  as  of  one  who  com¬ 
bined  the  highest  intellect  with  the  purest  heart,  whose 
learning  was  only  equalled  by  his  goodness,  whose  unaffected 
piety  and  earnest  zeal  were  the  characteristic  graces  that 
marked  his  long  and  useful  academic  career. 

Sucli  and  so  great  is  this  University — venerable  from  an¬ 
tiquity,  adorned  by  illustrious  names,  famed  for  its  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  work  of  civilisation.  Be  it  our  care,  each  of 
us  in  his  station,  so  to  administer  its  concerns,  so  to  promote 
its  material  prosperity  and  to  extend  its  usefulness,  that  it 
may  ever  remain,  as  of  old,  Alma  Mater  —  a  bounteous 
mother,  to  nurture  and  train  our  children  s  children  in  polite 
learning,  good  morals,  and  true  religion. 

But  shall  we  rest  content  with  preservation  only,  or  shall 
we  aspire  to  renovate,  to  extend,  to  improve  ?  This  is  a 
momentous  question,  and  one  which,  at  the  present  time, 
demands,  if  not  an  immediate  answer,  yet  anxious  and 
candid  consideration.  AVhile  the  subject  of  education  gene¬ 
rally  engages  so  much  of  public  attention,  it  is  neither  to  be 
expected  nor  desired,  that  the  condition  of  the  Scottish 
Universities  should  escape  criticism.  But  it  is  a  strong 
proof  of  the  confidence  whicli  the  people  of  Scotland  repose 
in  these  venerable  institutions,  that  the  simfrestion  of  chancre 
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and  improvement  is  made  in  no  spirit  of  disparagement, 
bnt  points  rather  to  the  extension  and  reinvigoration  of  the 
Universities  on  the  existing  system. 

This  is  not  the  time  or  place  to  discuss  any  particular 
scheme  of  University  Reform.  But  I  may  be  permitted  to 
say,  that  I  cannot  suppose  any  patriotic  Scotsman  would 
object  to  a  proposal,  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Univer¬ 
sities,  and  enable  them  more  efficiently  to  discharge  their 
great  trust  as  national  seminaries  of  learning,  provided  the 
proposal  did  not  carry  with  it  conditions,  subversive  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  our  University  system,  or  incon¬ 
sistent  with  their  maintenance  and  efficiency  for  the  peculiar 
work,  which  they  have  hitlierto  successfully  accomplished. 

But  the  introduction  of  such  changes  can  be  safely  in¬ 
trusted  only  to  the  hands  of  those,  who  know  the  Scottish 
Universities  experimentally,  and  who  are  fully  alive,  to  both 
the  existence  and  the  value  of  the  peculiarities,  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  them  from  those  of  other  countries.  Any  attempt, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  restore  or  create  in  our  academic  halls 
a  University  formed  on  a  perfect  model  or  idea,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  assimilate  our  Universities  to  those  of  Eng¬ 
land,  or  any  other  country,  would  either  be  a  mere  failure 
or  a  great  calamity. 

Reform  or  improvement  may  be  directed,  either  to  the 
mode  of  administering  the  government  of  the  University,  or 
to  the  regulation  of  the  course  of  study. 

Of  the  former  I  shall  only  say,  that,  in  my  opinion,  no 
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new  settlement  or  reconstruction  of  the  administrative  body 
will  be  satisbictory  or  beneficial,  which  does  not  give  to  the 
graduates  at  large  some  influence  and  weight. 

But  I  am  persuaded,  that  great  good  might  bo  effected  by 
attaching  the  graduates  to  the  University  by  closer  ties, — by 
teaching  them  to  feel,  that  the  completion  of  their  education 
is  not  the  termination,  either  of  their  duty  to  the  University, 
or  of  their  privileges  as  its  members.  Thus  the  great  body 
of  non-resident  graduates,  while  they  are  removed  from  the 
influence  of  academic  prejudices  and  conventionalities,  would 
still  retain  all  their  reverence  and  affection  for  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  would  be  ready,  in  a  spirit  of  love,  and  yet  with  a 
habit  of  discrimination,  to  detect  faults  where  they  exist,  to 
recognise  and  foster  excellences,  to  be  the  medium  of  com¬ 
munication  between  the  Universitv  and  the  world  without  ; 
and  thus  at  once  to  bring  the  power  of  enlightened  public 
opinion  to  bear  directly  on  the  government  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  to  secure  to  the  University  a  firmer  hold  on  the 
confidence  and  affection  of  the  people. 

I  need  hardly  point  out,  as  necessarily  coincident  with 
such  a  change,  a  great  enhancement  of  the  value  of  Univer¬ 
sity  degrees.  At  present,  these  distinctions  carry  with  them 
nothing  but  honour  ;  but  if  the  honour  were  accompanied 
by  privileges,  degrees  would  be  more  sought  after,  and  the 
graduates  would  become  a  more  numerous,  a  more  united, 
and  a  more  self-reliant  bodv.  AVhatever  contributes  to  add 
lustre  and  influence  to  academical  honours,  will  also  justify 
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the  University  in  raising  the  standard  of  qualification,  for 
the  attainment  of  such  distinction, — the  result  of  which  would 
be,  not  merely  an  elevation  of  the  average  amount  of  scholar¬ 
ship  among  graduates,  but  a  great  increase  in  the  aggregate 
of  scholarship  in  the  University  at  large.  By  these  concur¬ 
rent  causes,  I  am  satisfied,  that  the  ultimate  consequence  of 
this  change  would  be  in  the  highest  degreh  beneficial — 
enabling  the  University  to  promote,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
keep  pace  with,  the  march  of  intellectual  progress,  to  increase 
its  reputation,  and  extend  its  just  influence  and  authority. 

Alterations  on  the  curriculum  of  study  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts,  I  confess,  I  should  contemplate  with  much  greater 
jealousy.  In  speaking  of  the  present  course  of  general,  as 
contradistinguished  from  mere  professional  education,  I  do 
not  say  it  is  unsusceptible  of  improvement.  I  would  only 
remind  you,  that  the  subject  is  one  of  vital  importance,  to 
be  handled  with  caution  as  well  as  with  candour. 

What  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  great  end  and  aim  of  this 
part  of  education  '?  Certainly  not  the  mere  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  That  is  more  particularly  the  business  of  pro¬ 
fessional  education,  and,  indeed,  of  the  whole  after  life.  But 
one  great  end  of  education,  properly  and  strictly  so  called — 
of  what  I  may  here  denominate  primary  education — is  the 
culture,  development,  and  purification  of  the  moral  nature, 
the  training,  strengthening,  and  energising  of  the  intellectual 
powers ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  formation  of  the  character 
and  the  culture  of  the  mind.  Such  is  the  full  meaniim  and 
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triitli  of  tlicse  lines  of  Horace’s  noblest  ode  (often  quoted, 
but  not  ahvajs  well  understood)  : — 


“  Doctrina  sed  vim  promovet  insitam, 

Rectique  cultus  pectora  roboraut : 

Utcunque  defecere  mores, 
ludecorant  bene  nata  culpse.”  * 

What  I  have  now  advanced  seems  so  plainly  and  demon¬ 
strably  true,  that  it  would  be  quite  unnecessary  to  insist  on 
it  farther,  were  it  not,  that  ignorance  or  forgetfulness  of  this 
truth  is  the  efficient  cause  of  all  those  vain  and  pernicious 
theories  of  university  education,  which  would,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  substitute  what  is  called  “  useful  knowledo*e  ” 
for  literature  and  philosophy. 

The  acquisition  of  knowledge  cannot,  of  course,  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  exercise  and  training  of  the  mental  powers, 
even  if  it  were  desirable.  But  in  the  work  of  'primary 
education,  I  should  almost  be  disposed  to  say,  that  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  knowledge  is  an  incident,  while  mental  culture  is 
the  essence  and  the  end.  Still  the  success  of  the  mental 
training  will  necessarily  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the 
selection  of  subjects  of  study  ;  and  those  subjects  will  best 
subserve  the  end  in  view,  which  are  best  fitted  to  exercise  the 
mind,  without  exclusive  reference  to  the  ultimate  utility  of 
the  knowledge,  which  is  in  the  mean  time  acquired. 

In  this  view,  it  is  plainly  desirable,  that  the  minds  of  our 
academic  youth  should  be  engaged  on  subjects  of  study, 

*  Od.  iv.  4,  34. 
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wliicli  tliej  are,  to  a  certain  and  defined  extent,  able  to  mas¬ 
ter,  and  to  feel  tliat  tliej  have  mastered.  For  the  constant 
encountering  and  overcoming  of  difficulties  engenders  a  mo¬ 
dest  confidence  and  generous  enthusiasm,  which  give  the 
student,  what  has  been  happilj  called  ‘‘  a  habit  of  victorj.^^ 
But  if  the  attention  be  distracted  bj  too  great  a  variety 
of  subjects,  nothing  will  be  completely  mastered,  and  the 
mental  training  will  be  in  a  proportionate  degree  imperfect 
or  useless. 

Again,  the  study  of  any  subject  ought  to  be  minute,  and 
the  knowledge  acquired  accurate.  And  without  minuteness 
there  is  no  accuracy.  It  sometimes  becomes  matter  of 
necessity,  in  the  business  of  life,  that  one  should  be  content 
to  acquire  a  mere  smattering  of  knowledge  on  some  particu¬ 
lar  subject  ;  but  this  is  a  hurtful  mental  dissipation,  which 
nothing  but  necessity  can  excuse,  and  which  is  therefore,  of 
all  things,  to  be  avoided,  in  the  early  training  of  the  mind. 
Let  the  young  student,  then,  never  think  that  he  can  be 
too  minute,  or  blush  when  an  ignorant  and  presumptuous 
utilitarian  sneers  at  his  familiarity  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Greek  particles,  or  with  the  technical  rules  of  the  Aristo¬ 
telian  Logic.  For  I  do  verily  believe,  that  the  student  who 
has  thoroughly  mastered  the  Latin  Grammar,  has  been  better 
employed,  than  if  he  had  read  half  the  Corpus  Poetarum 
Latinorum,  with  only  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the 
structure  and  genius  of  the  language  ;  and  that  any  man, 
no  matter  what  his  age  or  calling,  who  reads  one  Book  of 


tlie  Nicomaclieaii  Ethics,  or  any  work  of  similar  weiglit  and 
value,  witli  such  scrupulously  honest  diligence,  as  not  merely 
to  be  able  to  analyse  its  reasoning  and  appreciate  its  dog¬ 
matic  teaching,  but  perfectly  to  comprehend  every  sentence 
and  word  of  it,  has  done  more  to  advance  himself  in  the 
study  of  pliilosophy,  than  if  he  had  skimmed  through  a 
hundred  treatises  on  metaphysics  and  morals.  What  Quinc- 
tilian  has  elegantly  said  of  grammar,  is  substantially  true  of 
all  the  subjects  of  rudimentary  teaching:  ‘‘Quo  minus 
sunt  ferendi,  qui  hanc  artem,  ut  tenuem  ac  jejunam,  cavil- 
lantur  ;  qum  nisi  oratori  futuro  fundamenta  fideliter  jecerit, 
quicquid  superstruxeris,  corruet  :  necessaria  pueris,  jucunda 
senibus  :  dulcis  secretorum  comes  :  et  qum  vel  sola  omni 
studiorum  genere  plus  habet  operis,  quam  ostentationis. 
Ne  quis  igitur  tanquam  parva,  fastidiat  Grammatices  Ele- 
menta  ;  non  quia  magnm  sit  operm,  consonantes  a  vocalibus 
discernere,  ipsasque  eas  in  semivocalium  numerum  mutar- 
umque  partiri ;  sed  quia,  interiora  velut  sacri  hujus  adeunti- 
bus,  apparebit  niulta  rerum  subtilitas,  qiirn  non  modo  acuere 
ingenia  puerilia,  sed  exercere  altissiniam  quoque  eruditionem 
ac  scientiam  possit.’’* 

]\Iinute  accuracy  of  study,  no  matter  what  the  subject  be, 
so  far  from  being  obnoxious  to  ridicule  or  censure,  possesses 
a  certain  dignity  and  elevation — for  whatever  is  worth  learn¬ 
ing  at  all,  is  worth  learning  well;  and  it  is  as  unjust,  to  blame 
the  student  for  precise  and  close  acquaintance  with  the  nicest 


*  lust.  Orator,  lib.  i.  c.  4. 
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and  most  intricate  details  of  grammar  and  logic,  as  it  would 
be  to  chide  the  naturalist,  for  too  minute  a  knowledge  of  the 
physical  conformation  and  habits  of  the  creatures  of  God's 
hand,  or  to  object  to  the  landscape-painter,  that  he  has  made 
himself  too  painfully  familiar  with  the  constituent  parts  of 
that  glorious  face  of  nature,  which  he  aspires  to  represent  on 
his  canvass.  It  has  been  beautifully  said,  by  one  of  the  most 
original  thinkers  and  eloquent  writers  of  tlie  present  day, 
that  ‘‘  to  handle  the  brush  freely,  and  to  paint  grass  and 
‘‘  weeds,  with  accuracy  enough  to  satisfy  the  eye,  are  accom- 
‘‘  plishments  which  a  year  or  two's  practice  will  give  any  man ; 
“  but  to  trace  among  the  grass  and  weeds,  those  mysteries  of 
“  invention  and  combination,  by  which  Nature  appeals  to  the 
‘‘  intellect — to  render  the  delicate  fissure,  and  descending 
“  curve,  and  undulating  shadow  of  the  mouldering  soil,  with 
“  gentle  and  fine  finger,  like  the  touch  of  the  rain  itself — to 
find,  even  in  all  that  appears  most  trifling  and  contemptible, 
“  fresh  evidence  of  the  constant  working  of  the  Divine  power 
“  ‘  for  glory  and  for  beauty,'  and  to  teach  it  and  proclaim 
“  it  to  the  unthinking  and  the  regardless, — this,  as  it  is  the 
peculiar  province  and  faculty  of  the  master  mind,  so  it  is 
“  the  peculiar  duty  which  is  demanded  of  it  by  the  Deity."  * 
If,  then,  as  I  have  said,  the  study  of  many  subjects  at  a 
time  be  inconsistent  with  due  attention  to  the  trainiim  and 
cultivation  of  the  mind,  which  is  the  end  of  p  rimary  or  non- 
professional  education,  it  becomes  a  most  interesting  inquiry, 

*  *  Modern  Painters,  vol.  i.  p.  312. 
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Wliat  course  of  study  best  conduces  to  the  desired  result  'i 
for  an  ans^yer  to  tliis  question,  1  'would  confidently  appeal 
to  all  past  experience,  for  confirmation  of  the  opinion  wliich 
I  most  firmly  hold,  that  classical  studies  are,  of  all  others,  the 
best  foundation  of  what  is  commonly  called  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion — by  which  I  mean,  an  education  for  the  learned  profes¬ 
sions,  and  for  public  or  political  life. 

In  so  speaking,  I  must  not  be  suspected  of  seeking  to 
place  the  defence  of  classical  learning  on  too  low  a  ground,  for 
I  am  not  at  present  concerned  directly  with  the  defence  of 
classical  learning  at  all.  Were  I  engaged  in  a  general  argu¬ 
ment  on  the  utility  of  such  studies,  I  should  not  forget  to 
urge,  that  these  are  inseparable  from  the  successful  cultivation 
and  ju’ogress  of  sacred  literature,  and  that  tlie  advances, 
which  have  been  made  since  the  Reformation,  in  biblical 
criticism,  and  other  departments  of  theological  study,  are 
to  be  ascribed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  general  and  more 
diligent  prosecution  of  classical  learning.  I  should  contend, 
farther,  that  if  the  noblest  study  of  man,  apart  from  religion, 
is  his  own  nature,  and  the  history  of  his  species,  he  will  be 
casting  aside  the  most  instructive  chapter  in  that  history,  if 
he  neglect  to  familiarise  himself  with  those  people,  wlio,  in 
tlie  ancient  world,  attained  the  highest  pitch  of  civilisation, 
and  whose  sages,  through  the  mists  of  popular  superstition, 
and  in  spite  of  the  misleading  influences  of  their  own  hearts, 
approached  the  nearest,  that  unaided  reason  can  do,  to  an 

adequate  conception  of  the  Deity.  And  1  should  counsel  the 
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student,  that  if  lie  attempt  to  study  the  character  and  history 
of  the  people  of  ancient  Greece,  without  a  competent  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  wonderful  language — the  most  copious,  the 
most  musical,  the  most  susceptible  of  adaptation  to  every 
species  of  literary  composition — or  if  he  seek  to  trace  the 
history  of  Rome,  from  its  first  beginnings  till  it  becomes  the 
history  of  the  civilised  world,  and  then  merges  in,  and  gives 
place  to  the  history  of  modern  Europe, — and  yet  fail  to  bring 
to  the  study  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  that  language, 
which  is  to  so  gi’eat  an  extent  the  foundation  of  the  modern 
languages  of  Europe,  and  was  for  so  many  ages  the  sole 
vehicle  of  thought  for  learned  men — he  is  only  wasting  his 
time,  and  may  at  once  and  for  ever  abandon  the  ambition  of 
solid  learning.  I  should  insist,  farther,  on  the  liberalising 
influence  of  classical  studies,  on  the  benefit  to  be  derived, 
especially  to  the  youthful  mind,  from  the  noble  tone  of  senti¬ 
ment,  which  pervades  the  great  orators,  historians,  and  poets 
of  antiquity,  and  on  the  enlargement  of  mind,  and  extended 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  consequent  on  intelligent  con¬ 
templation  of  the  temper  and  spirit  of  men  living  under 
circumstances  so  different  from  our  own, — the  combination 
of  pagan  superstition  with  republican  institutions,  affording 
a  striking  and  most  instructive  contrast  to  Christian  habits 
and  styles  of  thought,  for  which  no  study  of  modern  history 
or  literature  could  compensate,  or  find  a  parallel.  The 
effect  of  such  studies  in  liberalising  the  mind,  refining  the 
taste,  and  purifying  the  heart,  arises  very  much  from  what  is 
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called  their  “  uselessness/' — that  is,  their  inapplicability  to 
any  direct  object  of  pecuniary  or  mercenary  advantage. 
Their  “  uselessness  "  is  indeed  one  of  their  excellences,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  inseparable  from  their  ennobling  and  elevating 
influence.  These  topics,  and  such  as  these,  might  be  appro- 
])riately  and  usefully  employed,  in  defence  of  classical  learn¬ 
ing,  in  another  place,  and  on  a  different  occasion.  But 
within  these  walls  they  can  hardly  be  urged  without  im¬ 
pertinence,  for  this  University  has  recorded  its  constant 
opinion  of  what  is  essential  to  the  education  of  a  gentle¬ 
man,  by  inserting  classical  studies  in  its  curriculum,  under 
the  name  of  “  Humanity."  Here,  therefore,  instead  of  doing 
battle  with  the  enemies  of  learning,  I  am  disposed  to  dis¬ 
miss  them  with  the  caustic  remark  of  that  creat  scholar 
Graevius  :  Nulli  sunt  liostes  eruditionis  nisi  ineruditi, 
qui  fiimos  suos,  licet  videantur  dspo^aruv,  non,  nisi  sum 
sortis  honiinibus,  possunt  venditare."  * 

I  have  been  led  into  what  may  seem  a  misplaced  episode, 
by  a  desire  to  express  my  conviction,  that  any  interference 
with,  or  curtailment  of,  the  time  and  attention  now  given  to 
the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  curriculum  of  arts, 
would  be  most  unwise  and  inexpedient.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  course  of  study  could  be  substituted,  so  beneficial  in 
that  discipline  and  training  of  the  mind,  on  the  importance 
of  which  I  have  insisted,  I  fear,  at  tedious  leiifrth. 

^  '  o 

*  Grfcvii  Prafatio  in  Bern.  Ferrarii  do  Ritu  Sacrarum  Ecclesicc  Veteris 
Concionum,  p.  iii.  :  Ultraj.  1G92. 
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It  may  be,  however,  that  without  interfering  with  the 
cultivation  of  classical  learning,  other  subjects  of  instruction 
might  be  added  to  the  University  course.  I  am  far  from 
saying  that  this  is  impracticable,  or  even  inexpedient.  But, 
in  considering  such  a  proposal,  much  caution  is  required. 

In  the  very  outset,  we  meet  with  a  practical  difficulty  of 
a  very  formidable  kind  ;  for  we  must,  of  all  things,  beware 
of  rendering  a  University  education  more  costly,  than  it  has 
hitherto  been  in  tliis  country.  A  large  proportion  of  those, 
who  now  enjoy  that  advantage,  are  barely  able  to  afford  it, 
and  therefore  the  sliglitest  addition  to  the  actual  expense 
might  exclude  many  of  a  class,  who,  in  times  past,  have 
conferred  honour  on  the  University,  corresponding  to  the 
benefits  which  they  have  derived.  And  it  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten,  that  a  prolongation  of  the  time  required  to  pass 
through  the  curriculum  necessarily  aggravates  the  expense ; 
so  that,  if  any  addition  is  to  be  made  to  the  course,  it  must 
not  be  accomplished,  by  making  the  ordinary  and  indispen¬ 
sable  period  of  residence  and  study  longer  than  it  is. 

As  may  be  anticipated  from  what  I  have  already  said,  I 
entertain  equally  strong  objections  to  any  attempt,  to  intro¬ 
duce  greater  diversity  of  studies,  within  the  present  pre¬ 
scribed  period  ;  and  therefore  I  think,  that  as  little  facility 
for  introducing  new  subjects  of  instruction  is  to  be  gained 
from  mere  economising  of  time. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that,  without  departing  in  any  degree 
from  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  academical  system. 
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and  Avitliout  at  all  aggravating  the  difficulties  which  beset 
the  poor  student,  the  Universities  might  undertake,  either 
within  the  period  now  assigned  for  the  curriculum  in  arts, 
to  afford  to  those  who  come  to  College  so  well  advanced  in 
their  studies,  as  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  much  of  the 
elementary  instruction  required  by  others, — or,  after  the  lapse 
of  the  ordinary  period,  to  })rovide  for  those,  whose  pecuniary 
means  are  more  ample, — the  opportunity  of  prosecuting  their 
University  career,  so  as  to  attain  to  a  much  higher  position 
of  excellence  as  general  scholars,  before  they  betake  them¬ 
selves  to  one  special  line  of  professional  study. 

To  such  students  the  Universities  at  present  hold  out  too 
little  encouragement.  Tlie  amount  of  classical  learning  to 
be  acquired,  in  the  ordinary  course,  is  limited  not  merely  by 
time,  but  by  the  necessity  of  occupying  a  large  portion  of 
the  time  actually  devoted  to  this  branch  of  study,  in  such 
elementary  teaching,  as  is  suited  to  the  condition  of  the  least 
advanced  student  who  enters  the  University.  But  among 
the  general  body  of  students,  there  must  be  many  to  whom 
that  elementary  instruction  is  unnecessary,  and  who  might 
therefore  occupy  the  time  wliich  is  thus  lost,  by  making 
gi*eat  advances  in  classical  scholarship,  or  betaking  them¬ 
selves  to  some  other  department  of  learning. 

It  is  also  much  to  be  regretted,  that  there  are  so  few 
temptations  held  out  to  jwolong  the  period  of  University 
residence,  even  to  those  who  are  well  able  to  afford  it.  For 
1  imagine  it  will  not  be  disputed,  that,  in  the  present  day. 
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most  men  enter  on  the  business  of  life  at  an  age,  when  they 
might  be  much  better  employed  in  preparing  themselves  for 
its  duties  ;  and  though  this  be  in  many,  perhaps  in  most 
cases,  matter  of  necessity,  there  is  no  reason  why,  for  the 
favoured  few,  though  they  may  be  but  a  few,  who  can  afford 
to  dispense  with,  or  postpone,  the  earning  of  their  livelihood 
by  their  own  exertions,  the  University  should  not  be  able, 
by  its  own  resources  and  attractions,  at  once  to  excite 
and  gratify  the  ambition  of  earning  the  name  of  great 
scholarship  and  erudition.  It  is  at  least  well  worthy  of 
consideration,  whether  the  Scottish  Universities,  in  their 
tenderness  for  the  poor  student,  and  their  scrupulous  per¬ 
formance  of  duty  towards  him,  have  not  too  much  forgotten 
to  do  justice  to  the  comparatively  rich. 

I  am  well  aware,  that,  to  accomplish  such  objects  as  I  have 
been  suggesting,  considerable  additions  must  be  made  to  the 
working  power  of  the  Universities.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected, 
that  the  same  professor  wlio  teaches  the  younger  and  less 
advanced  students  the  rudiments  of  Greek  and  Latin,  should 
be  able,  without  any  assistance,  also  to  conduct  and  guide 
the  more  advanced  in  the  higher  walks  of  classical  learning  ; 
and  still  less  is  it  possible,  to  introduce  new  branches  of 
study,  without  founding  new  professorial  chairs.  But  I  cannot 
regard  these  as  by  any  means  insurmountable  difficulties  ; 
nor  can  I  believe,  that  institutions  so  thoroughly  national 
in  their  character  as  the  Scottish  Universities,  and  which 
have  been  instrumental  in  conferring  inestimable  blessings 
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on  the  country,  \vill  ask  in  vain  for  such  aid  and  support 
as  tlie  exigencies  of  the  time  may  demand,  in  order  to 
insure  their  continued  prosperity  and  efficiency. 

T  anticipate  a  bright  future  for  our  old  scliools  of  learning, 
and  trust  that,  in  our  own  day,  much  may  be  done  in  the 
way  of  improvement  and  extension.  But  in  all  schemes  of 
reform,  in  every  attempt  to  beautify  and  adorn  the  ancient 
fabric,  may  we  never  forget,  that  the  foundation  on  which  it 
was  built  at  the  first,  and  on  which  alone  it  can  ever  safely 
stand,  is  the  teaching  of  religion,  without  wdiich  no  edu¬ 
cation  in  a  Christian  country  deserves  the  name.  “  The 
“  end  of  learning,^'  says  Milton,  is  to  repair  the  mines  of 
“  our  first  parents,  by  regaining  to  know^  God  aright,  and 
“  out  of  that  knowledge  to  love  Him,  to  imitate  Him, 
“  to  be  like  Him,  as  wx  may  the  nearest,  by  possessing  our 
“  souls  of  true  vertue,  wiiich,  being  united  to  the  heavenly 
“  grace  of  faith,  makes  up  the  highest  perfection.” 

Let  no  one  think,  that,  in  touching  on  this  topic,  I  am 
seeking  to  enter  the  field  of  controversy,  or  that  I  w^ould 
risk  the  exciting  of  discord,  where  all  should  be  harmony 
and  peace.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  there  is  no 
enterprise,  in  w^hich  men  of  different  churches  and  religious 
})ersuasions  may  so  happily  labour  together,  as  the  extension 
and  improvement  of  our  Universities,  with  an  especial  view' 
to  the  religious  character  of  their  teaching,  if  they  will  but 
observe  the  rule,  enjoined  by  Lord  Bacon,  of  avoiding  botli 


*  Of  Education.  Prose  W’orks,  vol.  ii.  p.  381 — Pickering’s  edition. 
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extremes — latitiiclinarian  indifference  on  the  one  hand,  and 
sectarian  bigotry  on  the  other — “  which  will  be  done,''  he 
says,  “  if  the  league  of  Christians,  penned  by  our  Saviour 
“  himself  were,  in  the  two  cross  clauses  thereof,  soundly  and 
“  plainly  expounded  :  He  that  is  not  tvith  us  is  against  us; 

“  and  again,  lie  that  is  not  against  us  is  with  us — that 
“  is,  if  the  points  fundamental  and  of  substance  in  religion 
“  were  truly  discerned,  and  distinguished  from  points  not 
‘‘  merely  of  faith,  but  of  opinion,  order,  or  good  intention."  ^ 
Among  those  who  liear  me,  I  am  persuaded  there  is  none, 
who  does  not  sincerely  and  heartily  desire  the  advancement 
of  learning  and  religion,  or  who  does  not  believe  that  our 
Universities  are,  as  they  have  ever  been,  the  most  efficient 
instruments  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  work. 
Above  all,  I  cannot  permit  myself  to  doubt,  that  the  gra¬ 
duates  and  alumni  of  King's  College  regard  their  University 
with  affectionate  reverence,  and  will  at  all  times  be  prepared 
to  maintain  her  rights,  to  extend  her  reputation,  to  enlarge 
her  resources,  and,  if  need  be,  to  devote  their  talents  and 
their  energies  to  her  service. 

*  Essay  :  Unity  in  Religion.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  10 — Montague’s  edition.  See 
also,  Advancement  of  Learning,  vol.  ii.  p.  305. 


